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their approbation of Mr s Tait's excellence 
as a delineator of life in the field and 
wood. The " notices " of the city papers 
are, as a general thing, so contradictory 
in estimate of merit, and so dissimilar in 
appreciation, as utterly to confound both 
artist and the public ; but oar subject has 
received almost uniform encouragement 
from that source. We generally advise 
inquirers to pay no heed to these critical 
estimates of the writers for the press, be- 
cause they are the mere opinions .of per- 
sons neither qualified by knowledge of art, 
nor by the observation of the connoisseur, 
for giving a reliable estimate of the merits 
of a painting. The recent " notices" of 
the Academy Exhibition, for this year, 
ought to convince the public of the utter 
impossibility of forming a correct judg- 
ment of an artist, or his works, through 
the dicta of the press. Mr. Tait is for- 
tunate in having appeared favorably to 
these writers ; but his true reputation rests 
upon his works alone, which are regarded 
by really competent critics as the best of 
their class yet produced in this country. 

" The Bear Fight," in possesion of Mr. 
Campbell, of New- York, is a large and 
spirited painting, executed by Mr. Tait 
some three years since. It shows how 
closely the artist has studied nature, gen- 
erally and anatomically. Every summer, 
for several years, he has spent in the depths 
of the vast primeval forests of Northern 
New-York, trapping and gunning after 
the true back- woodsman fashion. Many 
a tale of adventure attaches to his wild- 
wood experience ; but, what is of more 
moment, many are the sketches which 
these experiences with deer, and bear, and 
moose, have given to his portfolio. We 
understand it is the artist's purpose to visit 
the Far West, where, by domesticating 
with the Indian, he may become the more 
fully acquainted with aboriginal and for- 
est life, and thus glean the knowledge 
necessary for the elaborate and original 
works to which he proposes to devote his 
best powers. It is only by such study 
that any artist can fully succeed. The 
mere studio artist may paint faces, but he 
cannot paint anything else. Study of a 
tree is as necessary to paint a tree, as the 
study of a face is necessary to paint its 
portrait ; and the artist who has not spent 
days and weeks and months together, in 
the study of the realities and phenomena 
of nature, cannot succeed in reproducing 
nature or her effects. The force of this 
fact Mr. Tait most fully appreciates. Not 



only does he study through his summers in 
the forests, but, through his spoils of deer- 
antlers, heads and legs — of birds carefully 
preserved "and cunningly grouped as they 
were caught in covey ; of mosses and 
grasses and leaves : he carries nature home 
with him to be his constant companion. 
Such devotion to study must bring its own 
great reward. 

Mr. Tait works rapidly, but not careless- 
ly. His exquisite bird-pieces are in great 
demand, and worthily so ; for we know of 
no little paintings more calculated to give 
pleasure. Take the quail-chicks in their 
home of prairie grasses, fighting for the 
strawberry, or basking in the shade, and 
they are not more life-like than upon the 
canvas of our artist. It is not the quail* 
alone that is there, but an expression and 
language which beautifully interpret Na- 
ture for us. We shall try and secure a 
series of these gems for our coming collec- 
tion, feeling that it would not be comolete 
without them. 




ALICE CART- 



ISS ALICE CARY, 

so eminent in letters 
and so beloved as a wri- 
ter, is a native of 
Ohio — a State 
which has pro- 
duced many men 
and women of 
real literary emi- 
nence. She was 
born in Hamilton county, in April, 1820. 
On her father's side she is of Huguenot, 
Puritan and Revolutionary blood. During 
the persecution waged against those of the 
Protestant faith in France, during the lat- 
ter part of the 16th century, Walter Cary 
and wife and son fled to England for pro- 
tection. The son, who bore the name of 
his father, was liberally educated at one 
of the Universities of England. He emi- 
grated to America soon after the first set- 
tlement of Plymouth, locating at Bridge- 
water, sixteen miles distant from the pa- 
rent colony. Here he essayed the office 
of teacher, opening a " grammar- school" — 
the first in America. Walter had seven 
sons. One, John, settled at Windham, 
Conn. He had five sons, the youngest, 
Samuel, being great-grandfather to Alice 
and Phcebe Cary. Samuel was liberally 
educated at Yale College, and studied 



medicine, practising in Lyme, Conn. , where, 
in 1763, the grandfather of the sisters 
was born. He was one of the "young 
men" who "flew to arms" in the great 
contest for liberty, having enlisted at the 
age of eighteen, in the Revolutionary 
army, serving and suffering much on the 
Northern frontier. After peace he emi- 
grated to the North-western Territory — 
locating, at length, in the " Clovernook," 
which Alice has characterized with great 
beauty and originality. There the father 
of Alice now lives, an honored and noble 
gentleman ofthe old New-England Schuul. 
Of her mother, who is long since dead, she 
writes : " My mother was of English de- 
scent — a woman of superior intellect, and 
of a good, well-ordered life. In my mem- 
ory she stands apart from all others, wiser 
and purer, doing more and loving better 
than any other woman." 

It was in " Clovernook " that Miss Ca- 
ry passed all the years of her life, up to 
1850. Consequently her educational pri- 
vileges were small. But, to one of her 
constitution, "schooling" does not all con- 
sist in the ordinary routine of study. The 
experiences of daily life are " food for 
thought ;" and that she has used these ex- 
periences, hard as they have been, for her 
mental development, all will realize who 
are familiar with her works. She had 
an elder sister, her early companion and 
director, to whom she thus refers : " A 
beloved sister shared with me in work, 
and play, and study ; we were never ser- 
rated for a day. She was older thafr 9 t 
more cheerful and self-reliant. I used to 
recite to her my rude verses, which she 
praised ; and she in turn told me stories 
of her own composing, which I at the 
time thought evinced wonderful ability ; 
and I still think that sister was unusually 
gifted. Just as she came into woman- 
hood — she was not yet sixteen — death 
separated us, and that event turned my 
disposition, naturally melancholy, into Li- 
most morbid gloom. To this day she is 
the first in memory when I wake, and the 
last when I sleep. Many of my best 
poems refer to her. Her grave is near 
by the old homestead, and the myrtles and 
roses of my planting run wild there." 
Then followed years of loneliness which 
few ^an appreciate who have not been 
similarly endowed mentally, and similarly 
circumstanced. She says ; " In my memo- 
ry there are many long, dark years of la- 
bors at variance with my inclinations, of 
bereavement, of constant struggle and of 
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hope deferred." Is it strange that this 
sad association should serve to depress a 
highly poetic temperament? It would, 
indeed, be strange if it were otherwise ; 
and in the sorrow which was so long her 
companion we have the key-note of much 
of her poetry and touchingly sad reflec- 
tions. 

Alice commanded courage, at about her 
eighteenth year, to give her poems to the 
press at Cincinnati. They were more 
than well received : every true apprecia- 
tor of poetry saw in them a rarely gifted 
Muse ; and the unpretending verses flew 
over the country like birds of promise. 
Their genuine reception gave to the au- 
thor the first proper encouragement she 
had received ; and she resolved to prove 
worthy of her promise by the careful cul- 
ture necessary to perfect her powers. 
Years of study followed — of mental hopes 
and fears ; — occasional words of cheer 
came from some poet, who, not knowing 
her, still wrote kindly, cheerily, as one 
bird answers another across the waters : 
and from the summers and winters of 
those years she at length emerged, to 



rank with the most eminent poets of Ame- 
rica. She thus gracefully and gratefully 
refers to that past : 

" The poems I wrote in those times, 
and the praises they won me, were to my 
eager and credulous apprehension the 
prophecies of wonderful things to be done 
in the future. Even now, when I am 
older, and should be wiser, the thrill of 
delight with which I read a letter full of 
cordial encouragement and kindness trom 
the charming poet- — Otway Curry — is in 
some sort renewed. Then the voices that 
came cheeringly to my lonesome and 
obscure life from across the mountains, 
how precious they were to me ! Among 
these the most cherished are Edgar A. 
Poe and Rufus W. Griswold." 

At the suggestion of many friends, 
Alice left her western home for New- 
York city, in 1850, where her associations 
and aids, it was thought, would prove 
more congenial, and conducive to her 
better advancement. She was soon fol- 
lowed by her sister Phoebe, whose literary 
impulses had then begun to make them- 
selves felt, and which have since served 



to give her a poet's name. In New-York 
the- sisters have since dwelt. 

During the year 1850, the first volume 
of the poems of Alice and Phcebe was 
issued at Philadelphia. It was well re- 
ceived. From this time forward the 
sisters became prominent contributors to 
some of the leading magazines and jour- 
nals of the country. No names were 
better known, none more beloved. 

In 1851 Alice published the first series 
of her " Clovernook " papers — a work 
which served at once to give her position 
as a prose writer. It is one of the few 
works in our literature which possess 
the merit of real originality,— its charac- 
ters being drawn with an ease and subtle 
appreciation that show those long, dreary 
years at Clovernook, after all, not to have 
been spent in vain. In 1852 she gave 
"Hagar, a Story of To-day, " to the 
world. In 1853 a second series of Clo- 
vernook papers — equally characteristic 
with the first volume and greeted with a 
like success. Several editions were pub- 
lished in England, where it is now re- 
garded as second only to Cooper's delinea- 
tions of American life and character. It 
would occupy the same place in home 
estimation, if a present generation was 
capable of a disinterested judgment of 
authors familiar from personal and autorial 
associations. 

In 1853, "Lyra, and other Poems," 
was published by Redfield, of New- York. 
This volume at once seemed to silence 
all contention as to the relative standing 
which should be accorded the author 
among the women -poets of America. 
Mr. Poe had already asserted for her a 
leading position, and this volume fairly 
substantiated the claim. " Lyra," " In 
Illness," " Hymn to Night," " Winter," 
&c, certainly were poems inferior to 
none written in America, in pathos, beauty 
of imagery, exquisite sensibility, and grace 
of utterance. The almost uniformly sad 
tone of the poems served to impress the 
mind unpleasantly when read in series ; 
but, judged as we are bound to judge of 
every production, by its own intrinsic 
merits, no just critic could refrain from 
according to Miss Cary the honor of being 
one of the " leading " women in our lite- 
rature. 

In 1854, Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
brought out the "Clovernook Children" 
papers — a little volume prepared espe- 
cially for the young folks. It proved very 
acceptable, and has since become a kind 
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of standard in every child's library ; and 
has also been introduced into many school 
libraries. No book is more worthy of 
being placed in children's hands. 

During 1855 Miss Gary prepared a 
more complete edition of her poems 
for the press, and it was issued by 
Ticknor & Co., in the fall of that year. 
The volume embraced all the pieces in- 
cluded in " Lyra," together with some 
others of a brief character, written subse- 
quent to 1853 ; but it also contained a 
poem, of a more elaborate if not of a more 
ambitious character than any the lady 
had yet given to the public, called " The 
Maiden of Tlascala," occupying seventy- 
two pages of the volume. It at once 
arrested attention, and was generally re- 
garded as one of the best of the few suc- 
cessful narrative poems yet produced in 
this country. It is characterized through- 
out with the purity of expression and 
beauty of imagery of her other poems ; 
but has, also, an added energy, and a 
power of forcing passion into embodiment, 
which show the author to possess re- 
sources of mind which have only to be 
tasked for a greater performance and a 
more exalted fame. It is literally studded 
with passages equal to the following, 
taken at random from our markings * 



" I believe 
Such griefs make many madmen, driving some 
Into the lonesome wilderness, where all 
That fine intelligence which lies entrenched 
Fast in the mortal eyes of innocent men, 
Throbs fitful through the film, obscured at last 
To the scared glaring of a hunted beast, 
And others, of more speculative souls, 
Pushing to realms fantastic, where, athirst, 
They see the fountains sucked up by the sand, 
And hungry, pluck the red-cheeked fruits, to find 
The mortifying purples which make mad 
Such as do eat and die not ; and where dwell 
Hopes incomplete, with brows of pale disease, 
That in the morn's infrequent glimmerings 
Bun from their shadows, gibbering their fear ; 
"Where earth seems from its beauteous uses worn." 

" When we see 
The purposes God puts about our woe, * * 
Behind the flowing storm run shining waves 
Like beetles thro' new furrows ; * * the sere 

hand 
That feels the tough husk of the chrysalis 
Gives it its double wings to fly without ; * * * ^ 
The rain that makes the wren sail heavily 
Sets on the millet stocks their golden tops." 

"In the dust 
Of baffled purposes springs up resolve, 
The plant which bears the fruit of victory." 

" I would scorn 
The weakness of submission, though to that 
Life's miserable chance were narrowed up." 



" The bird may fly in its own atmosphere ; 
But from the long dead reaches of black space 
Its free wings fall back baffled. So it is 
With Gods and men : each have their atmosphere 
Which they are free to move in, and to which 
From ampler quests they needs must flounder 
down." 

" 'Tis not the outward garniture of things 
Which, through the senses, make creations fair, 
But the out-flow of an indwelling light 
That gives its lovely aspect to the world." 

If quotable passages and sentences are 
marks of excellence, then the " Maiden of 
Tlascala 11 is supremely fine, for it is one 
tissue of these subjective beauties, linked 
by narratives of great interest and pathos. 

In 1856 Derby & Jackson, of New- 
York, brought out Miss Cary's "Married, 
not Mated." It embodied many of the 
excellencies of "Clovernook" — the char- 
acters being drawn with wonderful fidelity 
and force. Those of Doke and Rache 
threatened, for awhile, to become as cele- 
brated as some of the immortal creations 
of Dickens. 

Since the issue of the last volume of 
poems, MissCary has produced many brief 
pieces, which would serve to make the 
fame of half a dozen ordinary " popular" 
poets. She apparently writes with ease, 
expresses herself clearly and graceful- 
ly, and, in her most trifling contribu- 
tions, always embodies some thought wor- 
thy of being treasured. We find, in look- 
ing over a large number of these later 
productions, evidence of the continued de- 
velopment of her poetic powers. The 
tone of sadness prevailing in her earlier 
utterances is gone ; and we have in its 
place a Christian serenity of soul, and a 
humanitarian philosophy pleasant to con- 
template. We must introduce a few ex- 
tracts from these yet ungathered contribu- 
tions to our literature : 

" Hear me tell 
How much my will transcends my feeble powers ; 
As one with blind eyes feeling out in flowers 

Their tender hues, or with no skill to spell 
His poor, poor name, but only makes his mark, 
And guesses at the sunshine in the dark, 

So I have been. A sense of things divine 
Lying broad above the things I knew, 

The while I made my poems for a sign 
Of the great melodies I felt were true." 

" Yon lake, in her valley bed lying, 

Looks fair as a bride, 
And pushes, to greet the sun's coming, 
Her mist sheets aside. 

* * * * 

" Wake, Dillie ! the white vest of morning 

With crimson is laced ; 
And why should delights of God's giving 
Be running to waste? 



" Nay, God will not leave us unanswered 

In any true need ,- 
His will may be writ in an instinct 
As well as a creed. 

* * # * 

" Its head to the sweep of the whirlwind 

The wise willow suits- 
While the oak that's too stubborn for bending 
Comes up by the roots." 



"We opened the leaves where a camel 
Was seen on a sand-covered track, 
A-snuffing for water, and bearing 
A great bag of gold on his back. 

* * * * 

" With thick breath and mouth gaping open, 

And red eyes a-strain in his head, 
His bones would push out as if buzzards 
Had picked before he was dead. 

* # * * 

11 The storm spit its wrath in the chimney, 

And blew the cold ashes aside, 
And only one faggot, scarce living, 
Hung out its red tongue as it died. 

" When Roslyn and I through the darkness 
Crept off to our shivering beds, 

A thousand vague fancies and wishes 
Still wildly astir in our heads : 

11 Not guessing that we, too, were straying 
In thought on a sand covered track, 
Like the camel a-dying for water, 
And bearing the gold on his back." 



" Nay, down with youth are my desires- 
Life has no pain I fear to meet ; 
Experience, with its awful fires. 
Melts knowledge to a welding heat. 

11 And all its fires of heart or brain, 

Where purpose into power was wrought, 
I'd bear, and gladly bear again, 
Rather than be put back one thought. 
* * * * 

" For, could you mould my destiny 

As clay, within your loving hand, 

I'd leave my youth's sweet company, 

And suffer back to where I stand." 



" What though I yet have my gown to spin ? 
He*ll kiss my shoulders, and hide them in 
Bipples of rose-red blushes — 
And I shall be dressed with blushes." 



" The moon's black tent is up : another hour, 
And yet another one will bring the time 
To which, through many cares and checks, so 
slowly, 
The golden day did climb. 

" Take all the books away, and let no noises 
Be in the house, while softly I undress 
My soul from broideries of disguise, and wait for 
My own true love's caress. 

" The sweetest sound would tire to-night— the dew- 
drops 
Setting the green ears in the corn and wheat, 
Would make a discord in the heart attuned to 
The bridegroom's coming feet. 

" Love ! blessed Love ! if we could hang our walls 
with 
The red coats of a thousand rosy Mays, 
Surely they would not shine so well as thou 
dost, 
Lighting our dusty days. 
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Without thee, what a dim and woful story 
Our years would be, oh, excellence sublime ! 

Slip of the life eternal, brightly growing 
In the low soil of time ! 

Miss Cary is now in the enjoyment of a 
well earned, well-merited fame. Of a 
singularly modest deportment, she is en- 
tirely free from the vanities and assump- 
tion which so generally characterize our 
literary people. All who come within the 
circle of her acquaintance become fondly 
attached to her as a woman. Never by 
word or action will the visitor at her 
cheerful home be made to feel that he is 
in the presence of one of the " queens of 
song" of his country. She bears with 
her, at all times, that demeanor and 
presence which can only proceed from one 
truly pure, truly good, truly loving. May 
she live long to adorn the literary society 
of the metropolis, and to add dignity and 
excellence to our literature ! 




PHOTOGRAPHY. 

First Paper. % 

^T appears that three lead- 
ing nations — the French, the 
jBEnglish and the Germans — all 
|share in the merit of having 
pfirst suggested, then applied, 
Sand finally developed the exist- 
ence of the photographic element. It 
may not be superfluous to all our readers 
to state, that the whole art in all its'va- 
rieties rests upon the facts of the black- 
ening effects of light upon certain sub- 
stances, and chiefly upon silver, on which 
it acts with a decomposing power. The 
silver being dissolved in a strong acid, 
surfaces steeped in the solution became 
encrusted with minute particles of the 
metal, which in this state darkened with 
increased rapidity. These facts were first 
ascertained and recorded, as regards chlo- 
ride of silver, or silver combined with 
chlorine, in 1777, by Scheele, a native of 
Pomerania, and in 1801, in connection 
with nitrate of silver, by Ritter, of Jena. 
Here, therefore, were the raw materials 
for the unknown art ; the next step was 
to employ them. And now we are at 
once met by that illustrious name to which 
we have alluded. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was the first to make the practical appli- 
cation of these materials, and to foresee 
their uses. In conjunction with Mr. 
Thomas Wedgwood, only less eminent 



than his brother Josiah, Sir Humphrey 
succeeded, by means of a camera obscura, 
in obtaining images upon paper, or white 
leather prepared with nitrate of silver — 
of which proceeding he has left the most 
interesting record in the Journal of the 
Royal Society, for June, 1802.* Their 
aim, as the title shows, was not ambitious ; 
but the importance lay in the first stain 
traced upon the prepared substance, not in 
the thing it portrayed. In one sense, 
however, it was very aspiring, if colors as 
well as form were sought to be transferred, 
as would appear from the attempt to copy 
colored glass ; otherwise it is difficult to 
account for their selecting this particular 
material. 

Besides showing the possibility of im- 
printing the forms of objects thus reflected 
in the camera, the paper in question pro- 
ceeds to describe the process since known 
as "Photographic Drawing/' by which 
leaves, or lace, or the wings of insecte, or 
any flat and semi-transparent substances, 
laid upon prepared paper, and exposed to 
the direct action of the sun, will leave the 
perfect tracery of their forms. But hav- 
ing thus conjured up the ethereal spirit of 
photography, they failed in all attempts to 
retain it in their keeping. The charm, 
once set a going, refused to stop — the 
slightest exposure to light, even for the 
necessary purposes of inspection, con- 
tinued the action, and the image was lost 
to view in the darkening of the whole 
paper. In short, they wanted the next 
secret, that of rendering permanent, or, 
in photographic language, of fixing the 
image. Here, therefore, the experiment 
was left to be taken up by others, though 
not without a memento of the prophetic 
light cast on the mind's eye of the great 
elucidator ; for Sir Humphrey observes : 
" Nothing but a method of presenting the 
unshaded parts of the delineation from 
being colored by the exposure to the day 
is wanted to render this process as useful 
as it is elegant." 

Meanwhile, in 1803, some remarkable 
experiments were made by Dr. Wollaston, 
proving the action of light upon a resinous 
substance known in commerce as " gum 
guiacum ; " and in due time another work- 
man entered the field, who availed himself 
of this class of materials. The name of 
Joseph Nicephore de Niepce is little 

* " An account of a method of copying paintings 
upon glass and of making profiles by the agency of 
light upon nitrate of silver, with observations, by 
Humphrey Davy." 



known to the world as one of the founders 
of the new popular art, his contributions 
being exactly of that laborious and rudi- 
mental nature which later inventions serve 
to conceal. He was a French gentleman 
of private fortune, who lived at Chalons- 
sur-Saone, and pursued chemistry for his 
pleasure. Except also in the sense of 
time, he cannot be called a successor to 
Davy and Wedgwood ; for it is probable 
that the path they had traced was un- 
known to him. Like them, however, he 
made use of the camera to cast his 
images ; but the substance on which he 
received them was a polished plate of 
pewter, coated with a thin bituminous 
surface. His process is now rather one 
of the curiosities of photographic history ; 
but, such as it was, it gained the one im- 
portant step of rendering his creations 
permanent. The labors of the sun in his 
hands remained spell-bound, and remain 
so still. He began his researches in 
1814, and was ten years before he attained 
this end. To M. Niepce also belongs the 
credit of having at ontfB educed the high 
philosophic principle, since then univer- 
sally adopted in photographic practice, 
which put faith before sight — the convic- 
tion of what must be before the appear- 
ance of what is. His pictures, on issuing 
from the camera, were invisible to the eye, 
and only disengaged by the application of 
a solvent which removed those shaded 
parts unhardened by the action of the 
light. Nor do they present the usual 
reversal of the position of light and shade, 
known in photographic language as a 
negative appearance ; but, whether taken 
from nature or from an engraving, are 
identical in effect, or what is called posi- 
tives. But, though considering all these 
advantages, the art of heliography, as it 
was called by its author, was at that early 
period as great a wonder as any that have 
followed it, yet it was deficient in those 
qualities which recommend a discovery to 
an impatient world. The process was 
difficult, capricious, and tedious. It does 
not appear that M. Niepce ever obtained 
an image from nature in less than between 
seven to twelve hours, so that the change 
in lights and shadows necessarily rendered 
it imperfect ; and in a specimen we have 
seen, the sun is shining on opposite walls. 
Deterred, probably, by this difficulty, from 
any aspirations after natural scenes, M. 
Niepce devoted his discovery chiefly to 
the copying of engravings. To this he 
sought to give a practical use by converting 



